

60 Second Window 

Suitcase upon suitcase... 

by Fred Showker 

During a recent conversation about fonts, I was asked a rather puzzling 
question. A fellow user group member was having trouble with SuitCase II. 
Since the problem didn’t sound like any I had run across before, we went to 
take a look at his system. 

SuitCase and Master Juggler are marvelous programs for adding and 
removing DAs and fonts into your system while “on-the-fly”. Yet my friend 
could not seem to get any other sizes of Helvetica other than 10 and 12pt. He 
assured me that he had all the sizes installed - and sure enough, upon close ex¬ 
amination, he did have them installed in the suspect suitcase. We tried his word 
processing program after running SuitCase II in the finder to install the fonts, 
only to find no sizes other than 10 and 12. 

There’s one thing that has perhaps been overlooked: the System. We 
transferred to the Font/DA Mover and, sure enough, there we found 10 and 12 
point Helvet. still installed. We promptly removed them, along with Times, 
Courier, and the other fonts he intended to use from SuitCase. After a quick re¬ 
start, we installed the suitcase via SuitCase II and all was well in the font size 
menu. 

You see, if SuitCase (or Font Juggler) finds a requested font already in 
your system it doesn’t bother to install any additional sizes. It simply assumes 
the entire font is loaded. This is for the protection of your Mac’s sanity - and to 
make sure your documents don’t run a-muck with “illegal” font ID numbers. 

When you convert to any of these very useful programs, you should go 
ahead and remove all the fonts from your actual System. Build external “suit¬ 
cases” with the font families as you desire and simply move them into and out 
of the system as necessary. This not only cleans up your font numbering prob¬ 
lems, but allows a slimmer more “virgin” system as well. And, as always, read 
your manual fully before using any program. 

(“60 Second Windows” are from the studios of Showker Graphic Arts & Design, and 
are brought to you by the Mug News Service.) 
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Customizing the Mac... 
The Real Adventure/ 
Arcade Game of the 

80 ’$ 

by Paul R. Connell 

The late, great, Joseph Campbell once said, “The adventure that a hero gets is 
the adventure he asks for.” Campbell, was formerly a professor at Sarah Lawrence Col¬ 
lege who made myth and adventure his lifetime study. He influenced George Lucas’s 
Star Wars trilogy, and shortly before his death, Campbell was beginning to explore the 
adventure of computing. He probably didn’t have the Macintosh or any other computer 
in mind when he made that statement—but, when I hear it, I think of the Mac. I also 
think of the Chinese (and, I suspect, Irish) sentiment: “Be careful what you ask for; you 
may get it.” 

We ask for, and get, more speed, more power, and more add-on hardware and 
software, which makes system customization increasingly dangerous. You no longer 
have to “play” Dungeons and Dragons on the Mac. You merely have to own or use a 
highly customized Mac. Then, dear reader, you are the hero on the dark adventure and 
you’d best beware of the System-crash Dragon, the Disappearing-hard-disk Hobbit, and 
the coy Incompatible-with-our-software/hardware-configuration Elf. 

As all this magical hardware and software gradually became available for the 
Mac, I went on an adventure that began with hardware add-ons and ended in software 
modification. In retrospect (it’s always “in retrospect”), I suppose the adventure I got 
was the one I asked for. 

First there was the howling hard disk, who was supposed to be my formidable 
foot soldier on this feckless foray. When I first flipped the switch marked “on,” it scared 
me witless with its war cry. Little did I know about things like bad blocks, head crashes, 
backup strategies, and the fact that you weren’t supposed to wake it from an ice-cold car 
trunk, where it had been hibernating all night, and immediately expect it to go to stand 
in the main battle line. Nor did I know that fooling with its SCSI connector, or even 
moving it, while it was running, could injure it severely. Foot soldiers complain, and it 
was no exception. I had to send it back for repairs. 

Then came the the accelerator card, the seductive magic apple, er, fruit (we 
can’t say “apple” in this adventure or we’ll be severely chastised for copyright infringe¬ 
ment) “Eat this, oh SE, and you’ll go twice as fast!” 

Add the enchanted crystal—the full-page display, and “you’ll be able to see 
all—as well as going twice as fast. With no penalty, of course.” Except that some soft¬ 
ware causes crashes. Which? 

“Why, Number 6, that would be telling...” 

I greedily armed my SE with the accelerator card, and then crammed the card 
for the full-page-display screen into the cramped quarters of the tiny Mac case as well. 
When I booted up and experienced severe system crashes, I found to my chagrin, that I 
could no longer play most games. Wizardry, Pyramid of Ra, and Dungeons of Doom 
wouldn’t work. They were incompatible. But it didn’t seem to matter. I’d miss them, but 
I was involved in the “big” game, now! 

Further, I had wandered into the lost land of the Interminable INITs and Cease¬ 
less c-dcvs. For those of you who are unitiated, INITs and c-devs are the little programs 
that you put into your system folder to “improve it” (read: “try to make it crash”), like 
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DeskPaint... a must 
for all Macs! 


those poisonous little potion bottles you 
pick up in Dungeons of Doom that you 
can’t seem to get rid of. 

Dennis Klatzkin, no small Wizard in 
his own rite, in his October 10th column 
in MacWeek talked about these little 
monsters. The headline read “INITs: Too 
Much of a Good Thing.” Perhaps Dennis 
was writing a chapter in the manual for 
my developing adventure. I read on. 

“Often these miniprograms patch 
some of the Mac’s fundamental low-level 
routines to ‘enhance’ the operating sys¬ 
tem,” quoth Klatzin. “That’s why they’re 
sometimes so pesky—one INIT’s binary 
detours often interfere with another’s, or 
with this or that application. Their evil 
manifestations can be inscrutably subtle 
and, when the conflicts are between three 
or more INITs, maddeningly difficult to 
resolve.” 

Klatzin further declaimed, “Obvi¬ 
ously, I’m partly to blame for amalgamat¬ 
ing a system as stable as a house of cards. 
For a gadget junkie like me, INITs are 
addictive, whether they’re useful or 
downright trivial. That’s my problem—if 
someone wrote an INIT that let me view 
my bio-rhythms every time I did a Save 
As, I’d probably give it a try.” 

At last, a kindred spirit! While most 
of my INITs are serious, I feel a similar 
craziness about DA’s. I have one that 
shows you the evening sky...but my tale 
wanders. I knew I couldn’t solve the con¬ 
flicts that Dennis mentioned, but I have 
used a program, called “Heap Fixer,” that 
CE Software distributes to increase the 
size of the system heap. Since I had also 
added more memory (4 meg, total), I in¬ 
creased the size of the heap to about 500 
K above normal to deal with the INITs, 
and the DA’s and fonts in Suitcase, that I 
load at startup 

At this point, my adventure was run¬ 
ning into serious drawbacks. About the 
time I loaded the new System 6.04,1 also 
put Prodigy and America On Line on my 
hard disk. I started to get system crashes 
that were hairy. When I say “hairy,” I 
mean like Mac “sad faces,” disks that the 
finder couldn’t find, etc. Lost in the maze 
without a prayer. 

I had to find the villain. Like Dennis, 

I too had lots of INITs. My System file 
has 65 items and reads like Homer’s 


by Fred Showker 

People are always asking me: “which 
paint program do you recommend?” 

Well, let me say, that’s not an easy ques¬ 
tion to answer. I always retort with, “it 
depends on what you’re planning to do... 
tell me.” 

There is one overall comment I can 
make, however. Every Mac user’s DA 
menu should have Zedcor’s DeskPaint. 
You can have this little gem for as low as 
$49.00 from the mail order houses, and 



Catalog of Ships in The Iliad: Suitcase 
(running a whole mess of fonts and 
DA’s), An INIT for both my Radius Full- 
Page Display and Accelerator, Quick 
Keys, Smart Alarms, Super Clock, and 
Adobe Type Manager. I fiddled with it, 
and finally traced the conflict to Smart 
Alarms—I think. 

And that’s the problem. How do I 
know? Is it the Screen INIT for the FPD? 
Or the INIT for the accelerator? Or a 
hardware/software conflict? No way of 
telling, except that everything seems to 
work now, after I removed Smart Alarms. 

Did I learn anything in the INIT dun¬ 
geon? Nope! 

I just got the update for DiskTop 4.0 
which adds what appears to be three more 
INITS, and I also am trying out a nifty 
new shareware INIT called Cache Con¬ 
trol (which, incidentally, you can turn off 
from the control panel—nice feature) 

And boy, do I miss Smart Alarms. Here 
we go again.** 

Paul R. Connell is a professor at Quin- 
sigamond Community College, and a fre¬ 
quent contributor to RAMblings, newslet¬ 
ter of the Worcester MUG. 

MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990, used with 
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someday, you’ll thank the stars you 
bought it 

It’s not so much the “painting” that 
you can do with DeskPaint that’s impor¬ 
tant, although it does have a fairly full se¬ 
lection of tools and operations. 
DeskPaint’s real value comes in when 
accessing Paint or PICT docs from within 
other programs. 

DeskPaint’s “Browse” feature is well 
worth the price alone. With this you can 
sample a “slide-show” style view of all 
the paint (or PICT) docs in a folder, or on 
a disk. Browse forward or backward and 
when you find the one you’re looking for, 
move into paint mode, touch-up, flip, or 
modify the image! It browses scrapbooks 
equally well, and makes a wonderful 
“manual” screen saver! Just keep a folder 
of your favorite graphics handy, and if 
you’re planning to be away from your 
Mac for a while, “browse” that folder. 

It’s great! 

This program also works beautifully 
in the finder. So, for organizing paint/Pict 
docs it’s a real time saver. Did I mention 
it also accesses TIFF files? Well, it does, 
and it’s one of the few programs that 
gives you a look at these files quickly and 
easily. You can then convert the TIFF to 
other formats, or modify it in any way 
you please. 

DeskPaint comes with stand-alone 
applications, clip-art samples, and 
DeskDraw - another favorite - which has 
one of the best “Auto-Trace” capabilities 
in the entire industry. But that’s another 
story. 

Pick up the phone, call your favorite 
software vendor, and order Zedcor’s 
DeskPaint today. Have them ship it over¬ 
night. You’ll be glad you did! 

(“60 Second Windows”™ are from 
the graphics studios of Showker Graphic 
Arts & Design... and brought to you the 
Mug News Service!)**) 
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EENIE MEENIE MINIE MO, 
WHICH MAC IS RIGHT FOR YO? 


by Chuck Jones 

Amid an unearthly cloud of stage 
smoke and a fan of blue laser light, the 
Mac Portable and Mac Ilci made their re¬ 
cent debut at Universal Studios in Los 
Angeles. In more earthly terms, the Mac 
purchasing decision just became more 
difficult. Or did it? What Mac should 
you buy to get your work done at NWC? 

EENIE: MAC PLUS 

The Mac+ is about to be history. The 
screen is too small, the keyboard sounds 
like a drum, and it’s too difficult to ex¬ 
pand to accommodate internal hard 
drives, accelerator boards, and large- 
screen monitor interfaces. Mac Pluses 
already on hand are still useful for tasks 
such as simple word processing, VT-100 
terminal emulation, low-to-medium us¬ 
age file and mail servers, and for format¬ 
ting disks. In short, NWC shouldn’t buy 
any more Mac Pluses. 

MEENIE: MAC SE 

The recommendation for the Mac SE 
is only slightly more difficult. The SE is 
expandable and the keyboard is superior, 
but it still suffers from a small screen. 
Larger screens will increasingly become 
a necessity at NWC as more users be¬ 
come sophisticated in using MultiFin- 
der’s multiple window environment and 
as page-sized, on-screen forms prolifer¬ 
ate. Scrolling page-sized forms on a 
small screen is a guaranteed time-killer! 

You can work around the small 
screen size by adding an interface card 
and large external monitor to existing 
SEs. But the SE is only slightly faster 
than the Mac+ and the overhead of a 
large screen slows it further. Also, the 
SE has only one slot. Using that slot for 
a monitor card precludes most possibili¬ 
ties for the future addition of accelerator, 
Ethernet, and peripheral expansion cards. 


Another consideration is Apple’s 
system 7.0 release which will provide vir¬ 
tual memory, multitasking, mail hooks, 
and additional features. A 68030 CPU, 
PMMU, or equivalent will be needed to 
fully use System 7.0, and the Mac SE 
doesn’t qualify. 

To summarize the Mac SE situation 
at NWC, we already have about 1500- 
2000 small-screen Macs (pluses and SEs) 
and don’t need any more. If you need a 
large screen and are really broke, then 
buy a large-screen expansion for your SE. 
Otherwise, take the $2500 cost of a new 
Mac SE plus the $1500 price of a large- 
screen monochrome monitor and invest it 
in the future by ordering a $4000 Mac 
Ilex with a 12” monochrome monitor and 
a 40 MB hard disk. A Mac Ilex with 13” 
color monitor and 8-bit card will cost 
about $700 more. 

MINIE: MAC II ET AL. 

The Mac II is no longer in produc¬ 
tion, so only the Mac IIx, Ilex, and Ilci 
need be considered here. The Mac IIx 
has six slots. The Ilex and Ilci have three 
slots and take about 30% less desk space. 
Performance-wise, the IIx and Ilex are 
identical, but the Ilex is significantly 
cheaper. 

The only reason to buy a IIx is a 
need for the three extra slots. Most folks 
will need one slot for a monitor card and 
may eventually need a second slot for an 
Ethernet card. That leaves one slot free. 
About the only reason to need more than 
three slots is if you’re doing video work 
(overlays, frame grabbing, etc.) where 
some functions take two slots or instru¬ 
mentation and control where you’d use 
multiple instrumentation cards. 

Although outwardly similar to the 
Mac Ilex, the Ilci has a 50% faster clock 
rate, built-in circuitry for three types of 
monitors and an extra slot for an instruc¬ 


tion cache card. Although the discounted 
cost is about $1300 higher than the Ilex, 
if you plan to use a standard Apple moni¬ 
tor, you’ll save the cost ($140 mono¬ 
chrome, or $430 color) of a video card. 

However, there’s no free lunch. If 
you don’t buy a video card, the Ilci will 
use motherboard RAM for screen mem¬ 
ory. In some cases (depending on how 
many bits of color you’re using) the Ilci 
could run slower than Ilex speeds! The 
fastest Ilci speeds (50% faster than a 
Ilex) are obtained by using a cache card 
(about $1000 retail). 

So the premium you pay for a really 
hot Mac Ilci is the $1300 price differen¬ 
tial plus $1000 for a cache card, or about 
$2300 retail. That’s more than half the 
price of a new Mac Ilex. Users running 
CAD or 32-bit color graphics need Mac 
Ilci kind of power. Folks doing ordinary 
office work can live happily for a long 
time (if not happily ever after) with a 
Ilex. 

MO: MAC PORTABLE 

The government price for a Mac 
Portable with a 40 MB hard disk and 1 
MB of RAM is about $4300. Just about 
the same price as a Mac Ilex. Having 
used both, the ONLY advantage of the 
Mac Portable is its portability. 

SUMMARY 

So the bottom line is this: the major¬ 
ity of you new Mac buyers should order a 
Mac Ilex. If you need more speed later, 
you can upgrade to a Ilci. With a Ilex, 
you’ll get lots of screen size and shape 
options, a small footprint, a reasonable 
price, and guaranteed compatibility with 
System 7.0 and beyond.^ 


MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
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The Adobe Weed 


by Doug Miles 

Are Apple and Microsoft trying to 
plow Adobe under? Whether Adobe gets 
buried or is just digging in, its future 
looks muddy. And that will affect you 
and me, especially if we use PostScript 
applications and printers. 

A joint Apple and Microsoft press 
release dated Sept. 19 announces they 
have agreed to a technology swap involv¬ 
ing Apple’s new non-PostScript outline 
font technology, and printer software de¬ 
veloped by Bauer Enterprises, a San Jose 
company acquired by Microsoft in July. 
According to John Sculley, Apple’s 
chairman and CEO, “Apple’s innovative 
image font technology is emerging as the 
foundation for desktop computing in the 
1990s,” a function now held by Adobe 
PostScript. 

Skirting the subject of Adobe’s in¬ 
novation, Bill Gates, Microsoft Corpora¬ 
tion chairman and CEO said, “Apple has 
really led the way in enhancing the use of 
font technology in desktop platforms.” 
True, as far as it goes. Apple seeded 
Adobe’s beginnings with money, as 
they’ve done with many small compa¬ 
nies, hoping for a crop to come up. When 
the ripe fruit of Adobe’s efforts - Post¬ 
Script - fell into their laps, Apple served 
it up with enthusiasm. 

And just in time, too. Back in 
1985, the Macintosh was in big trouble 
and Apple was hurting. The Mac was re¬ 
garded by corporate business as an odd¬ 
ity, allowed in reluctantly by the back 
door, if at all. “It’s not IBM-compatible,” 


“Apple has really led 
the way in enhancing 
the use of font technol¬ 
ogy in desktop plat¬ 
forms,” 


they said. Mac sales were flat and it was 
hard to evangelize developers. And if that 
weren’t enough trouble, a battle of epic 
proportions was raging within Apple be¬ 
tween Steve Jobs and John Sculley for 
control of the company. 

PostScript was a breakthrough de¬ 
velopment, making the LaserWriter pos¬ 
sible. The little green shoot of Desk-Top 
Publishing sprouted. Apple recognized a 
new cash crop when it saw one, and fran¬ 
tically watered and fertilized the field 
hoping for a harvest to feed the multi¬ 
tudes and sell Macs. It grew and grew 
and grew — beyond their wildest expec¬ 
tations. First there was MacPublisher, 
then Ready,Set,Go and PageMaker, and 
Cricket Draw with fountains. Laser print¬ 
ers and typesetters! Fontographer and its 
Bezier curves! Business sat up and took 
notice. What a bumper crop! Now Apple 
was frantic to bring it all in, to grow 
themselves to meet the load. 

And all because of that seed 
money from Apple in 1984. Of course, 
Adobe reaped huge benefits, too, growing 
like a weed. Most of their early revenue 
came from Apple as license fees for the 
Postscript interpreter and fonts built into 
each LaserWriter, maybe $1000 to $2000 
per unit. By July of this year, Apple’s 
original $2.5 million investment in 
Adobe had blossomed to around $90 mil¬ 
lion. 

Adobe has broadened their market 
to include computers other than Apple’s. 
They’ve licensed PostScript to many 
other companies, developed more power¬ 
ful PostScript interpreters for third-party 
printers, and built an impressive collec¬ 
tion of PostScript typefaces using pro¬ 
prietary techniques. Now they’re moving 
into the area of system software with Dis¬ 
play PostScript to control what is dis¬ 
played on a computer monitor. Steve 
Job’s NeXT adopted Display PostScript, 
but Apple rejected it, one of the first pub¬ 
lic indications of a split between Apple 
and Adobe. 

Apple wants to maintain tight in- 
house control over its system software, 
probably aware of how the IBM PC’s 


Apple announced that 
it was developing a 
PostScript clone, pre¬ 
sumably to free itself 
from the Adobe license 
fees... 


open Microsoft MS-DOS operating sys¬ 
tem has encouraged clones. Display Post¬ 
Script would be just too intrusive of 
Apple’s prerogatives. And, come to think 
of it, maybe Adobe PostScript is too 
powerful an influence; too important to 
leave to an outside company. Apple took 
steps. 

In May, Apple announced that it 
was developing a PostScript clone, pre¬ 
sumably to free itself from the Adobe li¬ 
cense fees and become more competitive 
in the widening printer market. Further¬ 
more, they announced development of 
their own outline font technology that 
would allow them to largely avoid Post¬ 
Script, while retaining most of the bene¬ 
fits of both it and Display PostScript. An 
industry analyst said there’s no way this 
development could be construed as posi¬ 
tive for Adobe. 

In July, word came that Apple 
planned to sell its Adobe stock, amount¬ 
ing to 16.5% of all outstanding shares. 
Conflicts of interest, they said; goals no 
longer in common. Nodding pundits now 
said the move had been obvious, with 
only the timing in question. 

But could Apple successfully pull 
off its rejection of PostScript after tend¬ 
ing its fertile fields for so long? Wasn’t 
PostScript healthy enough to weather this 
storm, leaving Apple out in the cold? 
Maybe, but Apple can play rough; it set 
out to replant the field with a different 
crop. 
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In September, two rich farmers, 
Apple and Microsoft, set aside their other 
differences to join forces in grabbing 
Adobe acreage. Microsoft will spread 
Apple’s font technology into the IBM 
fields, mostly containing complacent 
Hewlett-Packard LaserJets, forestalling 
any further Adobe migrations in that di¬ 
rection. This is also welcomed by busi¬ 
ness folk who foresee easier interchange 
of formatted documents over the Apple- 
IBM fence. With this powerful support 
and Microsoft’s acquired printer soft¬ 
ware, Apple will try to dislodge Adobe 
from their current grounds. 

This also may be construed as a 
strike against Steve Jobs, whose NeXT is 
dependent upon PostScript (now a dead¬ 
end technology?) for both printing and 
display. And an attack on other Post¬ 
Script licensees as well, but they proba¬ 
bly have mixed feelings. This all may 
shake out to their benefit. They’ve been 
unhappy at Adobe’s high licensing fees. 
And at the same time their high-handed¬ 
ness in keeping secrets giving them an 
“unfair” advantage. After all, Adobe had 
supposedly placed PostScript in the pub¬ 
lic domain. 

So what do we consumers do? Sit 
back and enjoy. We’ll probably have an 
even more nourishing diet however it 
turns out. Don’t do anything rash, like 
dumping your PostScript printer at a low 
price. What about buying a PostScript 
printer or software? Sure; that’s really the 
conservative choice now. Even if Apple 
is massively successful in their current 
efforts, PostScript is too well entrenched 
to be rooted out entirely. And Adobe is 
countering with disclosure of their Post¬ 
Script secrets and a partial implementa¬ 
tion of Display PostScript for the Mac. 
Adobe Type Manager (ATM), due in Oc¬ 
tober for $99, displays Adobe’s Post¬ 
Script fonts on the Mac’s screen and 
prints them on QuickDraw printers. 

Treated by Apple and Microsoft as 
a noxious weed, Adobe is in for some 
painful times, but the new openness of 
DTP type technology and the competitive 
richness that is unfolding will be healthy 
for us consumers.^ 
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Gail Zanette Graphic Design 
could offer a service to you as a Mac 
user. We all require some sort of printed 
material in our lives; it could be an 
invitation for your children’s play, a 
basketball schedule, party invitations, 
newsletter for your church, brochures for 
your business, forms, advertising etc. 
With the aid of SE/30 with 80 meg hard 
drive, 4 meg of ram, LaserWriter IINT 
and numerous software packages, any 
type of graphic application can be 
created. 

A fifteen year background as a 
graphic artist guarantees high quality 
sophisticated design for camera ready 
artwork. Eight years at Lakehead Uni¬ 
versity’s Graphic Department with 
exposure to mostly IBM equipment was 
my introduction to computer graphics. A 
specialty course in fine art using an 
Apple 512 and Thunder Scan was my 
first experience with the power of Apple. 
I experimented with creating art with 
Super Paint, outputting on a laser, 
enlarging on a photo copier to ll M x 17" 


and hand coloring with colored pencils. 
Going back to a day job with the IBM 
was frustrating compared to the Mac, I 
couldn’t do half of the procedures I could 
with Superpaint, so I bit! I quit and 
started a business of my own. I love my 
SE/30 and to this point have no com¬ 
plaints. I can’t get enough work to keep 
me satisfied. At one time traditional cut 
and paste with photo typesetting was 
slow and tedious. I feel alleviation of 
those obstacles have allowed more time 
for layout and design. I can combine text 
and my own illustrations by laying out 
the text on the machine, printing on 
coated stock and illustrating in the space 
I’ve allowed. With the power of Adobe 
Illustrator, I can create a logo design and 
drawings and use them in any printed 
application. I’ve used my system to 
create illustrations in a series of overlays 
that were used in a recent MNR video 
production. You are talking to one happy 
user. 

For more information, contact me 
at the number below.£* 



Computer Generated Presentation Graphics 
368 N. Court St., Thunder Bay, Ontario, Canada 
(807)345-2930 
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America Online... 
Online Computing 
“The Macintosh Way ” 


Satisfying the expectations of Macin¬ 
tosh users is not an easy feat. We demand 
elegant software that exploits the Macin¬ 
tosh interface we know and love. So it’s 
no surprise that thousands of Mac owners 
have embraced America Online, the new 
online service for Macintosh enthusiasts. 

America Online was introduced by 
Quantum Computer Services, Inc. in Oc¬ 
tober 1989, and replaces AppleLink-Per- 
sonal Edition, introduced by Quantum 
and Apple Computer in 1988. 

America Online features everything 
you expect from a full-service online 
service: electronic mail, live confer¬ 
encing, special interest forums, software 
libraries filled with thousands of pro¬ 
grams, news, airline schedules, stock 
quotes, electronic shopping and much 
more. 

But perhaps the biggest reason Macin¬ 
tosh people are drawn to America Online 
is the interface.”Guy Kawasaki says in 
his new book that the ‘Macintosh Way’ is 
doing the right things and doing things 
right,” says Steve Case, 

Quantum’s Executive Vice 
President. “Rather than 
trying to take an ASCII- 
based service and layering 
a Mac-type interface over 
it, we built America On¬ 
line from the machine up. 

You can point and click 
icons, pull down menus, 
and virtually navigate 
through the entire system 
without entering a single 
command.” 

America Online’s vari¬ 
ous software libraries cur¬ 
rently hold thousands of 
public domain and share¬ 
ware programs, each qual¬ 
ity-checked by an America 


Online Forum Leader. Downloading is 
as easy as pointing to the program you 
want, and clicking a “download” button. 
A “QuickFind” feature lets users locate 
the files they want by using search words. 

Since America Online is in its early, 
growth phase as an online service. Quan¬ 
tum is making a special effort to reach 
out to local user group members. Quan¬ 
tum is enrolling user group members who 
sign on to America Online by June 15, 
1990 as “charter members” of America 
Online. Charter members will receive a 
lifetime discount of 20% off America 
Online connect charges — this means 
that they will pay $4/hour for evening 
and weekend use and $8/hour for day¬ 
time use. There are no extra charges for 
1200 baud modem users. 

In an effort to incorporate feedback 
from members into the continued devel¬ 
opment and improvement of the service, 
America Online solicits recommenda¬ 
tions from members through a “Tell Us 
What You Think” message board and by 


inviting users to directly contact the Ex 
ecutive Vice President of Quantum with 
comments. 

When you “do the right thing,” people 
notice. For such a young service, Amer¬ 
ica Online already boasts tens of thou¬ 
sands of users, their forums and software 
libraries are flourishing, and their pro¬ 
grammed nightly events feature industry 
notables such as Guy Kawasaki, Mike 
Boich of Radius, Charlie Jackson of Sili¬ 
con Beach Software, and Andy Hertzfeld. 
And a Mac WEEK review reported that 
“America Online represents all that is 
Mac: the elegant, finely-tuned interface; 
powerful information processing; ease of 
use; and attention to the individual.” 

For a free America Online software 
kit, call 1-800-227-6364, ext. 5245.^ 
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Call us today 
for complete information 
and a free software kit: 
1-(800)-227-6364, 
ext. 5245 


20% LIFETIME DISCOUNT 

... for MUG members who sign on before 6/15/901 

America Online offers Macintosh® owners interactive computer forums, 
software downloading, electronic mail, MultiFinder® compatibility, 
and more ... all with the powerful, elegant Macintosh interface 
you know so well. 

user Groups ore ff \ with America online... 

we’ll send you free America Online software, and 1 free hour of 
online time to get you started. 

MUG members who register by 6/15/90 will receive a 20% Lifetime 

Charter Member Discount on connect rates — 

you’ll pay as low as $4/hour evenings and weekends for all services. 


Copyright 1990 Quantum Computer Services, Inc. America Online is a service mark of Quantum Computer Services, Inc. 
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THUNDER Enlightening 


Beyond printer limitations... 







by Fred Showker 

Quite often, we’re called upon to 
produce materials which require larger 
than 8.5 x 11 prints. Naturally, new arri¬ 
vals to our studios would tend to use the 
various software’s “tile” function, right? 

That’s what you would think - until 
you discover the easier way. Programs 
like Draw, Canvas, and Illustrator allow 
for printing (or tiling) larger than normal 
prints, but what about page layout pro¬ 
grams? In these, sometimes breaking the 
rules produces a more “tillable” end 
product. 

For signs, point-of-purchase dis¬ 
plays, or up-sized layouts I prefer to use 
ReadySetGo or PageMaker. The key to 
invisible tiling is gaining as much overlap 


as possible. This allows a better choice of 
places to cut the two prints for joining. 

Begin by creating your sign in the 
Tabloid page set-up. Use as much of the 
screen as you like. By starting in “show 
facing pages” mode, on a two page 
spread, you’ll have an even better view of 
things at the show-page view. If you 
reach the ceiling for point size, don’t 
worry, just adjust the Printer Set-up for 
an enlargement. Even though your text 
block may be larger than the boundaries 
of the page, remember you can move that 
block around. 

When you’re ready to print, just 
change your page set-up to regular size 
paper in the “portrait” orientation. Now 
you can print that page, then Select-All, 
move the subject into the printable area 


and print again. Do this as many times as 
necessary to create the entire layout. 
You’ll also find this more predictable, 
and you’ll discover your software will 
print much faster than the built-in tiling 
functions. 

This way you can control where the 
pages break and the resulting amount of 
overlap. When it comes time to tile the 
pages together, there will be plenty of 
spots where you can slice the sheet with¬ 
out going through live copy. Once you’re 
tiled, all you have to do is copy the as¬ 
semblage to a single sheets 

(“60 Second Windows” are from the 
studios of Showker Graphic Arts & De¬ 
sign, and are brought to you by the Mug 
News Service.) 
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A Rose is a Rose 


by Fred Showker 

Imagine my shock upon returning 
from Mac World to find that my newly 
purchased CD Disk “LetterPress” from 
Image Club would not work! 

After repeated calls, and some 4 
weeks in delays, I finally gained “access” 
to this storehouse of fonts and clip-art. 

Now, I’m not here to knock 
ImageClub. This is one of the slickest 
marketing schemes I’ve ever seen. You 
purchase 600 Megs of fonts and clip-art 
“locked” on a CD disk. Twenty fonts 
come “free” during Mac World - as you 
purchase more, you merely call 
ImageClub with your VISA number and 
they give you the number to unlock the 
encrypted “key” to any new font pur¬ 
chases you desire. There’s no shipping, 
packaging, or any tangible costs on their 
part. Pure profit. 

The problem was... the keys would 
not unlock the product. Not even the free¬ 
bies. Then two “upgrade” disks later, I 
got the fonts unlocked but when copied to 
disk they were garbled and nonfunc¬ 
tional. As I mentioned. I’m not knocking 
ImageClub. This was new to us all. I was 
purchase number 59. So, after more calls 


and frustration I did manage to get the 
fonts off the disk. 

Imagine my surprise to discover the 
fonts not created properly, and outline 
files absent. Another call to ImageClub 
cleared up the problem. It seems they 
“took liberties” with the fonts when cre¬ 
ating them. Shame! When you purchase 
Avant Garde, don’t you expect to get 
Avant Garde? Do you expect to get 
Egyptian with boldly concave serifs? Do 
you expect to get only 3 oudines where 
there are 5 fonts? Sure, the fonts are us¬ 
able - and some even look pretty good. 
Yet I believe that professional ethics dic¬ 


tate that if you’re going to sell a font by a 
name, you should deliver that precise 
font. Nothing less is acceptable! And Im¬ 
age Club is not the only one... Adobe’s 
Avant Garde is not Avant Garde either! 
Additionally, if you advertise “Includes 
Illustrator outlines” you should deliver. 

If you purchase a product that is not 
quite right, let the manufacturer know. If 
you’d like to pass it along to other con¬ 
cerned Mac users, let me know!^ 

(“60 Second Windows” are from the stu¬ 
dios of Showker Graphic Arts & Design, and 
are brought to you by the Mug News Service.) 
MUG NEWS SERVICE, 1990 
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